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by the addition of sodium nitrite or of copper sulphate. In this same con-
nection it may be stated that in the dyeing of Logwood extract on the fiber
the addition of a small amount (1 per cent) of sodium nitrite to the bath
when the dyeing is almost completed will produce a much fuller shade
of black with the same quantity of Logwood, Copper sulphate may also
be used in the same manner.*
In the valuation of Logwood chips and extracts (including also the
hematine extracts) there has always been more or less confusion. This is
particularly true of those who are not familiar with the dyeing properties
and practical use in dyeing of the various Logwood products. But much of
the same confusion also exists even among the dyers themselves. This
is chiefly due to the presence in the Logwood of the two ingredients, the
hematoxylin and the hematine, which behave differently in dyeing, depend-
ing on the character of the mordant employed. A sample, for example,
rich in hematoxylin and of high color value, may show up poorly if tested
against a sample rich in hematine yet of lower color value if dyed on a
reduced mordant (of chrome and tartar). Furthermore a sample consisting
mostly of hematine might be considered poor by a dyer who is accus-
tomed to using an oxidizing mordant (of chrome alone or chrome with sul-
phuric acid), as the oxidizing mordant may cause overoxidation of the
color and the consequent production of a pale shade. It is necessary,
therefore, thoroughly to understand the difference in the nature and
behavior of the hematoxylin and the hematine, and to regulate the testing
and comparison of samples accordingly. The full tinctorial power of
the extract or the wood may generally be obtained by testing on wool
mordanted with 3 per cent of chrome alone; whereas the tinctorial power
due principally to the hematine present may be tested by dyeing on wool
mordanted with 3 per cent of chrome and 4 per cent of tartar.
The possible presence of impurities in Logwood extracts must also be
taken into consideration. In the case of Logwood for cotton dyeing, for
example, the addition of tannin (such as chestnut extract) to as much even
as 20 per cent may not cause a lower tinctorial value in the Logwood owing
to the fact that the tannin combines with the iron mordant used in cotton
dyeing to give a black color somewhat similar to the Logwood itself. If
used in wool dyeing, however, such an extract would show up much inferior
to one possessing the same amount of actual Logwood, but not containing
tannin, as here an iron mordant is not used and furthermore the tannin
reduces the dyeing power of the wool. If the adulterant, however, were
molasses or glucose such a difference would not be noted on the wool.
* According to a patent of Lepetit, Dollfus and Gannser (Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col.,
1005, p. 251), the addition of 15 to 20 per cent of magnesium sulphate to Logwood extract
has the effect of producing a much deeper black. The effect, however, is more due to
the bluestone which is also employed than to the magnesium sulphate.